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from the dead brought a promise of immortality to him who was initiated 
into the mystery. 

Such a book as this ought to be of very great value to the student of 
the history of philosophy, for it was the blending of these eastern faiths 
with Neo-Platonism which formed the soil out of which Christianity 
arose. Mr. Frazer is always ready to insinuate the indebtedness of 
Christianity to this or that eastern cult. It is a real pity that he, or 
some one with his information, does not tell in detail the story of that 
indebtedness. There is much in the recent volumes of Professor Dill, 
but in his case doctrinal attachments seem to have stood in the way. 

Mr. Frazer writes with rare literary skill. It is to him a matter of 
profound regret that he has been unable to visit the homes of the oriental 
religions here studied. The evidence in support of his conclusions is 
confessedly slight and often ambiguous, yet, as presented, it is sur- 
prisingly effective, and may well stimulate a lively interest in the coming 
edition of the ' Golden Bough.' 

Wendell T. Bush. 

Columbia University. 

Outline of the Teddnta System of Philosophy, according to Shankara. 

Paul Deussen. Translated by J. H. Woods and C. B. Kunkle. New 

York: The Grafton Press. 1906. Pp. viii + 45. 

This small volume is a translation of the outline of the doctrine of 
Shankara originally forming a part of Deussen's ' System des Vedanta.' 
Deussen's work on the Vedanta, now more than twenty years old, still, 
of course, remains authoritative; and the name of Dr. Woods, who has 
studied the Hindu systems with Deussen at Kiel as well as with native 
pundits in India, is a sufficient guaranty of the accuracy of the render- 
ing both of the German and of the Sanskrit technical terms. It will be 
a convenience, especially to those who give university courses in Hindu 
philosophy, to have this compendium accessible in English; though it 
ought to be said that what we now most need from our competent special- 
ists in the subject is not more material on the Shankaran form of the 
Vedanta, which has sufficiently and even redundantly been expounded in 
both English and German, but more translations of the texts and fuller 
studies of the reasonings of some of the less well-known systems of 
Indian thought. It would, for example, be a very useful thing if some 
one would prepare an English outline, similar to the present manual but 
somewhat fuller, of the Vedanta system of Ramanuja — a species of ' con- 
crete ' idealistic monism that to most occidental minds must seem much 
more interesting than the sterile nihilism of Shankara, with its evasion 
of its own logical difficulties through the essentially frivolous and self- 
stultifying doctrine of Maya. As a result of the Schopenhauerian en- 
thusiasm of Deussen and of the propagandizing zeal of the Hindu dis- 
ciples of the influential ascetic teacher Ramakrishna, the extreme ab- 
stract version of the Vedantic monism has come to enjoy an undue 
monopoly of attention, as the sole typical example of Indian pantheism 
and the only possible interpretation of the teaching of the Upanishads 
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and of the Vedanta Sutras. The rival system of Ramanuja deserves to 
be better known, if only because of its similarity to the doctrines of 
certain of our English and American Neo-Kantians. Even Shankara, 
when he is less bent upon emphasizing the negative side of his meta- 
physics, often writes sentences which might be mistaken for excerpts 
from the ' Prolegomena ' of T. H. Green ; e. g., " Although one and the 
same self is hidden in all beings, yet owing to the gradual rise of excel- 
lence of the minds which form its limiting conditions [Scripture de- 
clares that] the self, though eternally unchanging and uniform, reveals 
itself in a graduated series of beings and so appears in forms of various 
dignity and power." But Ramanuja is something very like an oriental 
and twelfth-century prototype of Professor Royce, vigorously refuting 
the blank negations of metaphysical mysticism and finding the ultimate 
reality in a 'self of all the world' having 'knowledge for its essential 
nature,' of which all beings are real modes or parts, though it is itself 
'free from all shadow of imperfection, comprising within itself number- 
less auspicious qualities, immediately realizing all its purposes.' We 
now, fortunately, have a satisfactory translation of Ramanuja's com- 
mentary on the Vedanta Sutras, by Thibaut, 1 but it is probable that few 
save specialists will make their way through the eight hundred painful 
pages of that work. I venture, therefore, to express the hope that the 
translators of this volume will complement their present service to the 
study of Indian philosophy by similarly popularizing Ramanuja. And 
to Dr. Woods's special competency and exceptional training in these 
studies one hopes that we may some day be indebted for the much-needed 
historical and critical survey of Indian philosophy — a survey which will 
deal with the Hindu systems from the standpoint of occidental problems, 
will treat them as contributions to technical philosophy rather than to 
theosophy, and will remember that an illuminative analysis of the reasons 
which lead a philosopher to his conclusions is usually much more impor- 
tant and profitable than even the most accurate exposition of those con- 
clusions. There is, in both Shankara and Ramanuja, not to mention 
other systems, a great mass of interesting and instructive reasoning about 
questions which still engage the attention of philosophers — about the 
nature and meaning of consciousness, about the relation of subject and 
object, about the paradoxical subtleties of self-consciousness. These 
reasonings are entirely capable of statement in intelligible occidental 
terms, and of profitable comparison with modern and even contemporary 
reflection upon the same subjects. Such a statement and such a com- 
parison would be a noteworthy contribution to philosophy itself, as well 
as to the mutual understanding of East and West. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy. 

Washington University. 

1 ' Sacred Books of the East,' Vol. 48, 1904. 



